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THE  LAW  OF  REVOLUTIONS.  * 

I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it;  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is;  and  I  will  give 

it  him.— Ezekiel  xxi.  2b. 

The  eve  of  man  first  opens  upon  a  confused  mass  of  external 
obiects.  *  Things  appear  to  him  insulated  and  fragmentary..  A 
creature  of  mere  integuments  and  animal  instincts,  he  comes  into 
relation  with  the  outward  and  palpable,  and  easily  blends  with  it, 
as  if  it  w&re  akin  to  his  nature.  Thus  all  his  first  ideas  are  nar¬ 
row  and  physical,  confined  to  himself  and  the  external  world,  but 
reflection  supervenes;  he  distinguishes  between  the  inward  and  the 
outward,  the  being  that  thinks  and  feels,  and  the  being  t  lat  is 
thought  of  and  felt.  Ideas  of  causation,  of  order  and  harmony, 
rushlnto  his  mind.  He  begins  to  perceive  the  existence  oi  laws, 
the  working  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  He  finds  thought  in  him¬ 
self,  and  in  his  own  acts  and  works.  He  goes  farther,  and  actual¬ 
ly  reproduces  himself  in  external  forms.  Houses,  bridges,  roads, 
are  constructed.  The  earth  is  sown  and  reaped;  villages  and. cit¬ 
ies  sprincr  up  on  hill  side  and  valley.  Laws  are  framed,  society 
and  o-overnment  organized,  books  written,  monuments  erected,  in 
all  of  which  he  sees  himself,  his  soul,— in  other  words,  thought, 
feelin^,  purpose  embodied.  His  life  thus  becomes  inwaid  and  out 
ward.°  He  is  one.  and  yet  forms  part  of  a  whole;  an  individua  , 
and  yet  an  organism.  Speculation  advances.  Keason  finds 
nature  cognate  to  itself.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stais;  caiti,  an, 
and  ocean,  are  not  mechanical,  but  vital.  Science  the  most  pio- 


*  By  consent  of  the  author,  we  republish  this  discourse  from  the  American  Pulpit. 
We  made  application  for  the  manuscript  before  its  delivery,  but  were  anticipated  in  tl 
application  by  our  good  friend  of  the  Pulpit. 
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found,  art  the  most  refined  and  beautiful,  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  all  are  there.  In  a  word,  God  is  there!  God  is  all  "and 
in  all. 

Man  is  finite,  yet  he  seems  to  be  infinite.  At  least  he  seems  part 
of  a  boundless  whole.  Evidently  he  belongs  to  a  system,  infi¬ 
nite  in  its  range;  and  hence  the  second  step  which  he  "takes  in  the 
spiritual  process  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  to  find  God  in  him¬ 
self, — in  his  body  and  in  his  soul, — in  society  and  in  the  race.  All 
are  seen  to  be  governed  by  fixed  laws, — man  in  his  sphere,  as  well 
as  the  stars  in  their  course.  Man,  indeed,  is  free,  but  only  within 
specified  limits.  There  are  points  which  he  cannot  transcend.  In 
a  word,  he  is  a  creature  of  law;  he  belongs  to  a  system,  a  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  wielded  by  infinite  forces.  Gradually  the  idea  of 
insulation,  of  confusion,  and  mere  externality,  vanishes.  The  old 
world  of  forms  and  mechanical  forces  is  gone.  Law,  in  other 
words  thought,  governs  the  whole,  pervades  the  whole,  constitutes 
the  whole.  The  spiritual  supercedes  the  natural;  the  divine  and 
immortal  takes  the  place  of  the  earthly  and  perishable 

As  the  idea  of  law,  or  of  spirituality,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
fixes  itself  in  the  soul,  the  notion  of  right,  as  an  immutable  princi¬ 
ple  governing  all  things,  governing  even  thought,  comes  to  be 
cherished.  This  enters  not  only  into  the  life  of  the  individual,  but 
into  the  entire  structure  of  society.  Hence  men  every  where, 
sometimes  indeed  blindly,  but  ever  earnestly  and  solemnly,  cry  for 
their  rights.  They  cry  lor  justice,  for  the  right  administration  of 
law  and  government.  Nay,  they  demand  that  these  institutions 
themselves  shall  be  the  incarnation  of  simple  and  absolute  justice; 
in  which  no  distinctions  whatever  shall  be  recognized,  but  those 
which  pertain  to  absolute  truth  and  right.  At  this  point  freedom 
is  demanded — freedom  from  all  which  restrains  the  pursuit  and  at¬ 
tainment  by  society  and  each  individual,  of  what  may  be  deemed 
their  rights.  These  are  the  right  to  think,  and  to  express  thought; 
the  right  to  believe,  and  worship;  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  its  improvement  and  comfort;  in  a  word,  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness,  by  all  the  means  God  places  within  our 
reach. 

This  principle  is  taken  into  the  divine  government.  Or  rather 
we  ought  to  say,  this  is  the  principle  of  the  divine  government. 
God  is  a  Being,  infinitely  free,  infinitely  right,  and  infinitely  bless¬ 
ed.  To  imitate  him, — to  become  partakers  of  his  nature,  that  is, 
to  become  free,  virtuous,  and  happy, — is  the  great  end  of  life,  the 
great  end  of  government  and  society. 

Until  this  is  attained  by  the  individual,  he  can  never  be  at  rest. 
Violating  the  laws  of  his  being,  which  are  the  laws  of  God, — laws 
enforced  by  a  divine  sanction, — he  breaks  himself  down,  weakens 
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his  body,  emasculates  his  spirit,  arid,  after  a  few  violent  convul¬ 
sions,  or  a  wearisome  decay,  falls  into  a  premature  grave.  “  He 
that  sinneth  against  God,  wrongeth  his  own  soul.”  He  makes  en¬ 
emies  of  his  own  god-like  powers.  Reason,  conscience,  memory* 
imagination,  like  wounded  snakes  coiled  up  in  the  soul,  turn  upon 
their  victim,  and  destroy  life  at  its  citadel.  # 

Society,  like  the  individual,  has  a  life  and  a  responsibility.  Com¬ 
posed  of  different  parts,  like  a  river,  it  is  yet  a  continuous  whole, 
flowing  on  to  eternity.  Men  not  only  live,  but  they  interlive; 
they  not  only  grow  up  together,  but  they  inter-grow.  They  form 
a  great  whole.  The  state,  therefore,  or  the  body  politic,  as  we 
call  it,  is  a  unit,  and  under  law  to  God  as  much  as  each  man  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Violating  the  principles  of  right,  trampling 
upon  the  welfare  of  individuals  or  of  classes,  exalting  some  and 
depressing  others,  lifting  them  into  lords  or  reducing  them  to 
slaves,  cherishing  pride,  ambition,  and  lust,  it  wrongs  itself,  and  in 
the  end  secures  its  destruction.  Hence  the  history  of  all  national 
decays,  of  all  the  festering  evils  and  the  curses  of  society,  of  all 
heart  burnings  and  collisions,  upheavings  and  overturnings  which 
vex  the  world,  and  cover  communities  and  states  with  blasting 
and  desolation. 

This  great  fact  or  principle  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  “The  Lord  reigneth,”  is  its  language.  “God  himself 
is  Judge.”  And  what  is  that  but  the  reign  of  law  in  the  affairs 
of  man?  Jehovah,  so  to  speak,  has  thrown  around  society  a  ram¬ 
part  of  necessary  law’,  within  which  it  may  heave  and  dash,  with¬ 
out  ever  transcending  its  limits.  Evermore  the  circle  returns 
upon  itself.  All  action  has  its  consequences.  They  are  as  certain 
as  God.  If  it  be  ruin,  why  then  ruin  is  inevitable.  Over  that  sea 
of  human  passion  broods  the  stern  law  of  absolute  necessity.  An 
invisible  Divinity  is  there,  a  sacred  Nemesis,  presiding  over  the 
whole,  and  determining  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  empires.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  for  kingdoms  and  communities  to  violate  the 
great  principle  of  right,  to  deny  the  divine  supremacy,  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  and  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the  consequent  right  of  every 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  without  entailing 
upon  themselves  untold  evils  and  final  destruction.  “The  nation 
and  kingdom,”  says  God,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  “  that  will 
not  serve  me  shall  perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wast¬ 
ed.  ” 

Here,  then,  we  discover  the  fundamental  law  of  revolutions ,  or 
overturnings.  They  are  established  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan. 


*  In  this,  and  in  some  other  places,  we  use  the  word  life  in  its  highest  sense,  includ¬ 
ing  not  merely  the  life  of  the  body,  but  the  life  of  the  soul ;  not  simply  being,  but  well¬ 
being. 
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and  will  never  cease  until  the  law  of  God,  which  establishes  free¬ 
dom  and  righteousness, — not  freedom  only,  but  freedom  and  right¬ 
eousness, — as  the  life  of  the  universe,  and  the  soul  of  every  well 
regulated  state,  becomes  supreme  and  universal.  “I  will  over¬ 
turn,  overturn,  overturn  it;  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is; 
(whose  is  the  right)  and  I  will  give  it  him.  ” 

Wherever,  then,  you  find  a  tyrannic,  lustful,  and  unrighteous 
government  or  state,  there  you  find  a  contest  between  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth.  A  case  pends  between  them,  advancing,  it 
may  be,  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  coming  at  last  to  a  full  and 
fatal  issue.  Right  must  prevail;  if  not  through  mercy  and  reform, 
through  judgment  and  ruin.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  is  at  war  with  itself.  It  carries  the  elements  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  its  own  bosom.  These  elements,  like  the  hidden  fires  of  a 
volcano,  may  be  kept  in  check  by  adamantine  barriers,  but  they 
become  more  and  more  intense  by  that  very  means,  and  in  the  end 
explode  with  a  more  terrific  and  desolating  energy.  All  may  seem 
strong  and  prosperous  externally;  but  a  slight  movement  within, 
or  a  single  touch  from  without,  as  if  from  an  invisible  hand,  like 
the  application  of  a  torch  to  the  dry  woods  of  the  mountains,  may 
throw  the  whole  into  one  general  conflagration,  and  leave  behind 
nothing  but  a  blackened  mass  of  ruins. — 

“As  the  Norway  woodman  quells, 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells, 

One  light  flame  amid  the  brakes, 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn, 

By  the  fire  thus  lowly  born  ; 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
Howling  through  the  darkened  sky, 

With  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 

And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  thou, 

O  tyranny  !  beholdest  now 

Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 

The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest : — 

Grovel  in  the  earth  ;  aye  hide 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride.” * 

Secondly,  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God, — that  is,  the  whole 
power  of  the  universe, — is  working  against  such  a  state  of  govern¬ 
ment;  and,  though  backed  by  all  the  strength  of  genius  or  physi¬ 
cal  force,  it  must  fall,  if  not  suddenly,  at  least  gradually  and  cer¬ 
tainly.  To  die  at  the  root,  is  as  bad  as  to  perish  from  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  How  often  is  the  flush  of  beauty  seen  upon  the  cheek,  while 
invisible  disease  is  gnawing  at  the  heart.  Nay,  that  very  flush, 
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hectic  and  fitful,  is  itself  the  sign  of  decay.  So  states,  when  appa¬ 
rently  most  prosperous,  may  be  suffering  from  internal  disease. 
Their  vain-glorious  pride,  their  luxury  and  extravagance,  are  signs 
of  a  horrible  corruption  at  work  in  their  vitals.  As  in  the  case  of 
persons,  the  tokens  of  a  fearful  doom  may  be  read  in  their  very 
aspect — 

“  The  baby  figures  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.  ” — 

mournful  premonitions  of  a  fate  worse  even  than  death, — the  fate 
of  Meroz,  accursed  of  God,  and  withering  under  his  frown. 

Especially  is  the  power  of  the  people, — of  the  masses,  as  with 
peculiar  significance  they  are  called  at  the  present  day, — enlisted 
against  such  an  institution.  Constantly  the  surges  pent  up  with¬ 
in  the  narrow7  barriers  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  roll  up  and  dash 
themselves  against  the  temporary  obstruction.  Rising  evermore, 
accumulating  force  by  time,  and  chafed  into  fury  by  intemperate 
opposition,  they  sw7eep  away  the  bulwarks  of  ages,  though  piled 
up  by  the  hand  of  art  and  industry  to  the  very  heavens.  The  peo¬ 
ple  indeed  may  not  be  virtuous;  but  the}7  have  the  idea,  the  sense 
of  virtue.  Incapable  of  restraining  their  own  passions,  they  can¬ 
not  bear  the  unrestrained  passions  of  others.  They  may  suffer 
long  and  patiently.  Many  tears  may  flow7.  Much  blood  may  red¬ 
den  the  ground.  Their  very  hearts  may  die  within  them  wTith 
long  years  of  agony.  But  they  will  rise  at  last,  and  cast  off  their 
oppressors,  as  the  laboring  breast  of  a  strong  man  casts  off  the 
night-mare  under  which  he  last  struggled  till  the  dawning  of  the 
day.  An  instinctive,  irrepressible  tendency  to  order  and  right,  a 
boundless  hunger  for  freedom  and  happiness,  struggles  upward, 
through  the  most  appalling  obstacles,  to  grasp  the  fair  ideal,  gleam¬ 
ing  forever  before  the  fevered  eyes  of  the  nations.  Prisons  and 
gibbets,  long  exile,  and  the  most  horrible  forms  of  death,  cannot 
keep  them  back.  Liberty  or  death!  will  be  their  wTatch-cry;  and 
the  result  will  be  liberty  or  death. 

Thus,  overturnings  or  revolutions  mark  the  wdiole  course  of  his¬ 
tory;  for  tyranny  has  succeeded  tyranny,  now  of  the  one,  then  of 
the  few,  and  anon  of  the  many,  or  of  the  w’hole.  At  one  time  a 
monarchy,  at  another  a  republic  has  played  the  fearful  game.  Peri¬ 
ods  of  repose,  like  oases  in  the  desert,  have  intervened.  But 
change  and  revolution  thus  far  have  been  the  lot  of  society.  Over¬ 
turning  has  followed  overturning.  Desolation  has  trodden  upon 
desolation. 

In  this  way  fell  the  great  empires  of  antiquity.  Chaldea  and 
Assyria,  with  all  their  barbaric  might  and  splendor,  withered  un¬ 
der  the  curse  of  God.  Egypt,  reposing  in  the  depth  ol  ages,  au¬ 
gust  and  mysterious  as  her  own  mighty  temples  and  tombs  that 
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have  survived  her,  passed  away,  and  now  nothing  but  the  grim 
sphinxes,  silent  obelisks,  and  pyramids  of  the  desert,  mark  the 
place  where  she  once  awed  the  nations.  Thus  perished  the  He¬ 
brew  commonwealth  amid  the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  terrible 
doom  foretold  by  ancient  seers  came  upon  Jerusalem.  Tower  and 
temple  fell  in  undistinguished  ruin;  millions  of  the  chosen  race 
were  given  to  fire  or  sword,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  now 

“  Their  land  is  desolate,  their  home’s  a  dream  !” 

Thus  ended  the  power  of  Persia  and  of  Greece,  beautiful  in  her 
decay.  A  terrible  desolation  swept  over  Rome.  With  an  empire 
the  widest  in  the  world,  stretching  from  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
west  and  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  she  fell,  and  great 
was  her  fall !  Long  struggles  and  convulsions  preceded  her  over¬ 
throw.  At  last  the  blow  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  barbaric  vio¬ 
lence,  and  she  passed  away  in  blood  and  ruin.  Long  has  freedom 
struggled  in  Italy,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  She 
gained  a  brief  ascendancy  in  the  republics  of  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Florence.  Bright  and  beautiful  was  her  reign,  but  it  closed 
in  darkness  and  despair.  A  feeble  faith  and  a  boundless  luxury 
begot  cruelty  and  lust.  Thence  came  anarchy  and  crime;  quelled 
at  last  by  the  strong  hand  of  physical  force;  by  dungeons,  chains, 
and  gibbets;  equally  horrible  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  Repub¬ 
lic  or  the  Papal  Inquisition,  the  Ducal  tyranny  or  the  Imperial 
rule.  Thus  the  practice  of  injustice  in  the  governors  of  the  people 
brought  on  revolutions;  and  liberty,  so  dear  to  the  Italian  heart, 
was  lost  amid  seas  of  blood.  Ducal,  papal,  or  imperial  despots 
put  their  iron  heel  on  the  necks  of  the  people,  and  perpetuated, 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  forms  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Now  the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  anon  the  German,  with  his  strong 
hand  and  stolid  heart,  and  in  default  of  these,  the  native  princes, 
and  even  popes,  oppressed  the  land;  and  all  the  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  freedom  lay  bleeding  amid  the  ruins  of  a  glory  which  had 
departed.  And  now  what  do  we  see?  All  Italy,  from  the  green 
slopes  of  her  Alpine  barriers  to  the  orange  groves  of  Calabria,  in¬ 
cluding  Lombardy,  Sardinia  and  V enice  on  the  north,  Florence 
and  Rome  in  the  centre,  with  Naples  and  Sicil)'  on  the  south,  con¬ 
vulsed  with  revolution!  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Coliseum  resound 
with  the  cry  of  reform;  bayonets  are  gleaming  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Appenines,  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  on  the  canals  of  Venice, 
and  in  the  olive  groves  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  All  Fiurope,  indeed, 
has  felt  the  electric  thrill.  Revolution  is  passing,  like  lightning 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  or  the  tread  of  an  earthquake  under  conti¬ 
nent  and  sea,  from  “Alps  to  Appenines,”  from  the  blue  Seine  to 
the  rolling  Danube. 

Moreover,  who  does  not  in  all  this  see  the  hand  of  God?  Is  it 
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not  a  work  of  justice,  of  a  divine  Avenger,  of  a  divine  Reformer  ? 
No  matter  if  blood  should  flow.  No  matter  if  it  should  end,  for 
the  present,  in  desolation  and  woe,  or  in  a  mere  change  of  tvran- 
nies,  falsehoods  and  wrongs;  God  is  visibly  there,  as  visibly  as  if 
we  saw  the  gleam  of  his  lightning  or  the  flash  of  his  sword.  “I 
will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it,”  is  his  own  expressive  ora¬ 
cle,  “till  he  comes  whose  right  it  is.”  The  real  and  ultimate  de¬ 
sign  is  doubtless  good,  nay.  merciful.  Reform,  with  God,  is  ever 
the  final  issue  in  this  world, — that  is  the  reign  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  reign  of  peace,  freedom  and  righteousness.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
while  guilty  men  and  guilty  nations  are  punished,  and  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  punished  till  the  end  is  attained. 

Thus  you  discover  the  working  of  the  law  of  revolutions.  It  is 
the  contest  between  the  will  of  man  and  the  will  of  God,  between 
the  principles  of  tyranny  and  wrong  and  those  of  freedom  and 
righteousness.  One  or  the  other  must  yield.  So  long  as  the  con¬ 
test  is  kept  up,  convulsions  will  be  the  consequence."  Jehovah  is 
the  antagonism  of  all  sin  in  the  individual  and  in  society.  If  not 
reformed,  the  man  perishes.  “Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.”  If 
not  reformed,  the  state  perishes.  “That  nation  will  I  judge,  saith 
the  Lord.”  The  reason,  then,  why  no  nation  has  yet  perpetuated 
its  existence  and  institutions,  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  none 
have  thus  far  permanently  obeyed  God.  Wrong  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  somewhere,  either  by  the  government,  by  the  people,  or  by 
both.  A  contest  has  followed,  and  the  end  has  ever  been  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  state,  whether  monarchy,  oligarch v,  or  republic. 
That  most  of  those  now  existing  will  perish  or  undergo  essential 
modifications,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  In  the  Old  World,  and 
even  in  the  New,  corruptions  abound.  At  this  very  moment,  long- 
established  governments  are  crushed  beneath  the  hoof  of  popular 
outbreak.  Thrones  are  crumbling  from  beneath  their  occupants, 
or  blazing  in  the  streets,  amid  the  jibes  and  songs  of  infuriated 
mobs.  It  is  a  day  of  revolutions.  This  more  than  aught  else,  on 
a  large  scale,  characterizes  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  even  of  Asia,  for  the  whole  Mohammedan  power  is  passing 
away,  and  heathenism  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  It  has  been  called 
the  day  of  rail-roads,  the  day  of  steam-engines  and  printing  presses, 
and  doubtless  correctly;  but  it  is  especially,  and  with  more  signifi¬ 
cance  the  day  of  revolutions. 

Moreover  such  revolutions  must  continue  till  a  new  and  better 
era  come;  till  God  himself  is  enthroned  as  the  law  of  the  individu¬ 
al  and  the  law  of  the  state.  Nations  may  rise  up,  and  break  asun¬ 
der  the  chains  of  their  ancient  tyrannies  and  superstitions;  but 
they  themselves,  if  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  will  afresh  forge 
their  own  fetters,  and  perish  under  the  same  doom  which  they 
have  inflicted  upon  their  oppressors.  “It  is  written,”  says  the 
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philosophic  Burke,  “  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men 
of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.”  And  well  has  Cowper 
said — 

“  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  are  slaves  beside,” 

Who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  no  law,  however  good,  can  live 
an  instant,  if  not  sanctioned  bv  the  idea  of  an  infinite  retribution? 
A  mad  Atheism  supervenes,-— an  intense,  all-devouring  selfishness. 
Death  is  proclaimed  to  be  an  eternal  sleep;  and  life  itself  is  con¬ 
temned  as  a  brief  and  trivial  interest,  “a  thing  of  yesterday,  and 
no  to-morrow.”  Law  perishes  “like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of 
popular  fury.”  Citizens  of  the  same  nation  and  kindred  turn  up¬ 
on  each  other  like  timers,  and  blood  flows  in  torrents.  Then  comes 
the  grasp  of  some  military  despotism;  and  for  a  season  all  is  quiet. 
Or,  perhaps,  exhausted  with  passion,  absolutely  worn  out  by  the 
lust  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  some  temporary  government  is  fra¬ 
med.  But  that,  too,  proves  a  tyranny;  and  down  again  it  falls,  to 
be  succeeded,  probably,  by  forms  of  oppression  and  injustice  infin¬ 
itely  worse,  until  the  nation,  if  not  reformed,  like  those  of  old,  per¬ 
ishes  from  the  earth. 

This  is  the  great  and  irreversible  law  of  revolutions.  Govern¬ 
ments  and  communities  are  overturned;  thrown  back,  as  it  were, 
into  their  original  elements,  subjected  to  radical  changes  and  con¬ 
vulsions,  either  for  their  destruction  or  salvation;  but  which  of 
these  it  is  to  be,  time  only  can  determine. 

The  law  is  as  strong  and  irresistible  as  that  which  binds  the  ev- 
erlasting  hills,  or  impels  the  stars  in  their  courses.  It  is  backed 
up,  nay  rather,  worked  to  its  issues,  by  Omnipotence.  You  may 
obstruct  the  mountain  torrent,  and  for  a  time,  send  it  away  back 
among  the  hills.  But  it  is  fed  by  perennial  springs.  The  rains  of 
heaven  augment  its  volume.  Night  and  day  it  swells  and  rises. 
Night  and  day  you  pile  up  your  barriers,  guarded  by  adamantine 
rocks.  But  the  huge  mass  of  water  grows  apace.  Stealthily  but 
surely  it  ascends,  pressing  with  a  constantly  accumulating  weight 
upon  the  temporary  obstruction;  and  the  time  comes  when  the 
whole  yields,  and  down,  with  impetuous  grandeur,  rushes  the  roar¬ 
ing  mass,  carrying  destruction  in  its  path,  and  sweeping,  like  a 
thing  of  life  and  passion,  through  the  terrified  plains.  Dam  it  up 
again,  and  the  same  result  will  follow ;  for  the  law  that  water  will 
find  its  level,  is  immutable  and  resistless.  In  the  same  way  the 
principles  of  righteousness  may  be  obstructed  by  the  lust  of  pow¬ 
er,  and  all  the  rights  of  man  held  in  check  by  some  terrible  form 
of  oppression  and  wrong;  but  all  in  vain.  God  reigns.  His  ad¬ 
ministration  advances.  And  at  last  down  rushes  from  the  heavens 
the  Nemesis  of  nations,  and  the  places  of  power  are  deluged  with 
blood.  Crowns  and  sceptres,  constitutions  and  codes,  are  tramp- 
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led  in  the  dust.  If  the  process  be  repeated,  the  same  result  will 
follow.  Overturning  continues  till  He  whose  right  it  is  shall  reign. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  lesson  be  understood  and  heeded;  let- 
the  government  of  God  be  recognized,  and  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  and  righteousness  be  established,  and  the  commonwealth  is 
saved.  Prosperity  comes  to  the  state,  and  happiness  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  New  verdure  springs  up  in  the  very  track  of  desolation. 
Where  flood  and  fire  scathed  and  scarred  in  the  days  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  scenes  of  beauty  and  gladness  greet  the  eye, — happy  homes, 
gay  villages,  and  prosperous  cities.  In  the  spot  where  the  war- 
whoop  and  the  death-groan  died  upon  the  ear,  the  voice  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  is  heard  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous. 

“Again  the  day-star  gilds  the  gloom, 

Again  the  bowers  of  Eden  bloom.  ” 

The  great  law  of  revolutions,  thus  developed,  has  received  some 
of  its  most  striking  illustrations  from  the  history  of  France,  to 
which  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  adverting  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is 
of  immediate  and  pressing  interest. 

Light  of  heart  and  of  tongue,  the  French  people,  after  all,  have 
many  noble  traits.  Genius  and  valor  are  theirs,  art  and  industry, 
the  love  of  letters  and  the  love  of  home.  Changeable  somewhat, 
quite  excitable  in  most  things,  too  frivolous  and  pleasure-loving, 
they  are  yet  capable  of  great  effort  and  great  endurance.  Al¬ 
though  guilty  of  grievous  crimes  in  certain  emergencies  of  their 
history,  they  have  yet  exhibited  many  manly  virtues.  With  a  fine 
climate  and  a  generous  soil,  they  went  on  for  generations,  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  But  the  grand  difficulty  in  France, 
as  in  all  the  European  states,  among  which  lingered  the  remains 
of  the  feudal  system,  was  this, — the  common  people  were  left  in 
ignorance  and  poverty.  Rapacious  nobles,  with  aspiring  bishops 
and  kings,  raised  themselves  to  power  and  splendor  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  masses,  who,  pervaded,  for  ages,  with  the  feeling  of 
loyalty,  worshipped  them  as  demi-gods,  and  blindly  did  their  bid¬ 
ding.  But  light  will  penetrate  the  deepest  recesses;  and  although 
never  educated,  the  people  gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
their  rights;  enough,  at  least,  to  make  them  restive  under  the  hoof 
of  power,  and  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  want.  But  for  long 
years  they  could  be  swayed,  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  by  the 
hand  of  physical  force,  and  France  presented  to  the  world  an  as¬ 
pect  of  strength  and  repose. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
perhaps  nearer  the  middle  of  that  century,  that  France  appeared 
to  have  attained  the  summit  of  earthly  splendor.  With  a  monarch 
who  seemed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  majesty  and  power;  a  court 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  world;  a  church,  all  glorious  without, 
though  perhaps  weak  and  poverty-striken  within,  clothed  in  pur- 
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pie  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day;  the  most 
renowned  warriors  of  the  age;  and  a  long  array  of  statesmen,  or¬ 
ators,  poets,  and  philosophers,  she  struck  the  neighboring  nations 
with  admiration  and  awe.  Her  dominions  were  extended  on  eve¬ 
ry  side,  and  from  all  countries  the  great  and  renowned  came  to  do 
her  homage.  This  was  the  age  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  of  Bos- 
suet  and  Fenelon,  of  Marshall  Turenne  and  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
It  was  the  age  of  glittering  shows,  vast  armies,  and  endless  profu¬ 
sion  in  the  upper  circles  of  society.  There,  in  that  aristocratic  and 
overshadowing  dome,  all  power  and  pleasure  seem  to  centre.  The 
liberties  of  the  common  people  were  more  and  more  curtailed,  and 
authoritv  seemed  to  be  flowing  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch. 
Some  one  expostulating  with  Louis  XIV.,  with  reference  to  the 
rights  of  the  state,  received  in  silence  this  memorable  reply:  “The 
state!  — I  am  the  state !” 

After  all,  the  country  was  diminishing  in  wealth  and  resources, 
in  piety  and  morals.  The  endless  profusion  and  rapacity  of  the 
government  and  the  nobles;  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nan¬ 
tes;  and  the  consequent  persecution  and  banishment  of  thousands 
of  industrious  Protestants;  the  unheard  of  profligacy  of  the  upper 
classes;  the  horrible  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  lower;  the  in¬ 
creasing  frivolity  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy;  expensive  wars; 
oppressive  taxation;  and  absurd  restrictions  upon  commerce  and 
trade;  all  tended  to  exhaust  the  vital  energies  of  the  nation.  In 
fact,  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  magnificent  as  was  its  begin¬ 
ning,  ended  in  poverty  and  contempt.  It  was  a  glittering  pageant; 
but  nothing  more  than  a  pageant,  of  ruinous  expense  and  evil 
omen.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  all  sorts  of 
horrible  suspicions  and  crimes;  by  boundless  profligacy  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles,  grovelling  superstition  and  bigotry,  mingled 
with  levity  and  licentiousness  among  the  clergy;  universal  discon¬ 
tent,  poverty  and  crime  among  the  people.  Alas!  France  had  no 
free  Bible,  no  free  press  or  pulpit,  to  check  the  growing  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  infuse  the  spirit  of  life  into  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

In  these  circumstances  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  a  man 
not  destitute  of  talent,  but  the  creature  of  his  age;  without  prin¬ 
ciple,  without  the  fear  of  God,  without  the  love  of  man;  a  lustful, 
heartless,  besotted  creature,  forsaken  of  God,  and  all  good  angels.  * 
Surrounded  by  his  paramours  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palaces  and 
pleasure  gardens,  heedless  of  the  hunger  and  despair  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  For,  what  are  people  good  for  according  to  such  kings  as 
he?  Why,  of  course,  to  pay  taxes,  to  do  statute  labor,  “to  bat¬ 
ten  battle  fields,”  to  shout  vivas  when  royalty  shows  itself  in  holi- 

*Yet  he  made  great  account  of  his  being  a  good  Catholic;  and  thought,  upon  the 
whole,  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  heaven.  So  he  said  on  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
thought  of  dying. 
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day  attire,  or  to  place  themselves  under  its  care,  and  be  crushed 
to  death,  when  it  goes  forth  to  victory  and  renown.  One  day, 
Louis,  richly  caparisoned  for  hunting,  met,  at  a  sudden  turning  in 
the  wood  of  Senart,  a  ragged  peasant  with  a  coffin.  “ For  whom?” 
“For  one  whom  his  majesty  had  sometimes  seen  4 slaving’  in  those 

quarters.”  “What  did  he  die  of?”  “Of  hunger. ” - The  king 

gave  his  steed  the  spurs,  and  was  gone  with  the  speed  of  light¬ 
ning.  # 

The  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  when  the  poor  king 
died;  died,  not  amid  the  tears,  but  the  jibes  and  gratulations  of  the 
people. 

Louis  XVI.,  and  his  beautiful  young  queen,  too  dainty  almost  to 
set  her  foot  on  God’s  earth,  placed  themselves  upon  the  throne, 
beneath  which  were  gathering  the  fires  of  vengeance.  Amiable 
and  affectionate  ;  but  44  too  young,  ”  as  they  themselves  exclaimed 
in  tears,  “too  young  to  govern,” — too  feeble  to  grasp  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  elements,  and  reconstruct  the  social  fabric;  ignorant  of  their 
position  and  utterly  blind  to  the  future,  they  spent  a  few  brief 
years,  in  gay  splendor,  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  heaving  volcano, 
vffiose  red  lava  might  be  felt  dashing  beneath  the  thin  crust,  which 
held  it  in  momentary  check.  The  most  extravagant  expenditures, 
the  wildest  schemes  of  finance,  the  continued  oppression  of  the 
masses,  the  prevalence  of  a  shallow  but  destructive  philosophy, 
and  finally  a  sudden  and  ridiculous  tampering  with  the  popular 
elements,  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution  of  17S9,  in  which 
perished  the  gentle-hearted  Louis,  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette, 
with  her  unfortunate  son,  hundreds  of  the  old  noblesse,  and  thou¬ 
sands  besides,  whose  blood  reddened  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  that 
dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  a  heartless,  godless  era;  but  with  a  strange,  mad  passion 
for  freedom.  One  after  another,  the  leaders,  Danton,  Marat,  Ro¬ 
bespierre,  were  guillotined.  All  faith,  all  love,  all  pity  w’ere  lost. 
The  very  idea  of  God  perished!  Hope  alone,  like  an  ignis  fatuus 
amid  the  gloom,  remained.  Infuriated  passion  led  the  way.  All 
distinctions  were  lost,  all  government  crushed  underfoot:  all  re¬ 
straint,  except  that  imposed  by  terror,  thrown  to  the  winds.  The 
demon  of  vengeance  stalked  unchecked,  and  the  abysses  beneath 
yawned  wide  to  receive  their  victims. 

But  all  this  happened  by  a  fixed  law*.  An  invisible  pow’er  w’as 
there,  controlling  the  whole,  and  guiding  it  to  an  issue.  Old  ties 
wrere  destroyed;  prescriptive  tyrannies  extinguished;  never  again 
to  be  restored  as  permanent  realities.  It  wras  a  fearful  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and  long  darkened  the  heavens;  but  it  passed  away;  vital 
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energies  sprung  forth  from  beneath  its  ashes,  verdure  and  flowers 
were  seen  smiling  amid  its  desolations. 

Anarchy,  it  is  true,  reigned  supreme.  But  the  people  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  They  were  satiated  with  horror  and  blood;  but  too  fee¬ 
ble  to  establish  a  firm  and  popular  government,  they  readily  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  despotism  of  their  favorite  military  chief.  Napoleon, 
with  the  natural  energy  of  his  eagle  nature,  sprang  into  power. 
His  boundless  genius  and  spirit  of  command  were  formed  for  the 
exigency;  and  he  met  it,  as  no  other  man  of  his  age  could  meet  it, 
filling  up  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a 
better  and  more  hopeful  era.  After  all,  his  dominion  was  founded 
upon  a  falsehood,  and  his  career,  splendid  as  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  marked  bv  gigantic  crimes.  The  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
rights  of  neighboring  nations  were  not  yet  allowed.  Change  fol¬ 
lowed  change,  overturning  succeeded  overturning, — and  Napo¬ 
leon  fell. 

i  * 

Louis  XVIII.,  and  after  him  his  brother  Charles  X.,  were  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  France, — vain  attempt  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  turn  the  dial  of  the  world  backward.  But  the 
old  scaffolding  went  up  again;  false  institutions  were  refitted,  stale 
prejudices  renewed,  exploded  falsehoods  re- fashioned.  The  press 
was  muzzled,  the  people  were  oppressed.  For  a  brief  period  tilings 
went  on,  or  rather  went  backward  bravelv.  Jesuitism  and  tyran- 
ny  shook  hands,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  their  approach 
to  the  dark  ages.  But  he  that  sits  in  the  heavens  held  them  in  de¬ 
rision.  Polignac,  the  impersonation  of  Jesuitism  and  folly,  impel¬ 
led  by  his  evil  genius,  laid  his  hand  too  heavily  upon  the  popular 
heart,  and  instantly  he  was  hurled  from  his  place,  and  his  master, 
Charles  X.,  driven  from  his  kingdom.  “I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn  it;”  saitli  the  Lord — “till  he  come  whose  right  it  is; 
and  I  will  give  it  him.”  Thus  passed  the  revolution  of  the  three 
days,  when  “the  throne  of  the  barricades,”  as  they  called  it,  in 
allusion  to  this  event,  was  erected,  with  I^ous  Phillippe  for  its  oc¬ 
cupant,  whose  good  sense,  large  experience,  and  long  exile,  it  was 
supposed,  would  fit  him  for  “a  good  citizen  king,”  and  dispose 
him,  in  that  high  station,  “to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God.”  ,  .  ■ 

At  first,  Louis  Philippe  bore  his  honors  meekly,  and  performed 
his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  prosperity  of  France  ad¬ 
vanced.  Commerce  revived.  Science  and  learning  made  pro¬ 
gress;  and  religion,  such  as  it  was,  assumed  unwonted  energy. 
No  one  was  more  popular  than  “the  citizen  king,”  as  his  people 
used  to  call  him.  He  mingled  freely  with  his  subjects,  and  every 
where  received  their  homage  and  applause.  But  the  old  Bourbon 
spirit  revived.  Louis  Phillippe  became  ambitious  of  personal  and 
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family  aggrandizement.  He  lost  confidence  in  the  people,  if  in¬ 
deed  he  ever  possessed  any.  Gradually  but  surely  he  retrenched 
their  liberties,  checked  the  freedom  of  the  press,  corrupted  the 
chambers,  and  gathered  all  political  power  into  his  own  hands. 
Paris  was  surrounded  bv  fortifications,  the  standing  army  increas- 
ed,  and  a  large  force  garrisoned  in  the  Capitol.  All  his  plans  pros¬ 
pered.  France,  it  is  true,  grumbled.  A  few  honest  members  of 
the  chambers  remonstrated.  Some  even  threatened;  and  others 
predicted,  in  deep  under-tones,  the  fearful  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  such  procedure.  But  Louis  Phillippe  was  skill¬ 
ed  in  king-craft,  and  easily  suppressed  the  rising  murmurs.  The 
peers  were  mere  puppets  in  his  hands;  and  one-half  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  to  say  the  least,  could  be  bought,  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
wise  men  of  the  world  praised  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  predicted  for  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign.  Guizot,  his  prime  miuister,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished  statesman  of  his  age,  who  began  his  career  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  importance  of  the  people,  gradually  lost  his  early 
faith,  and  yielded  himself  a  willing  tool  to  the  crafty  monarch.  He 
had  discovered,  it  was  said,  the  secret  of  governing  France ;  and 
imagined  that  he  could  wield  the  fiery  passions  of  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  freemen.  The  national  debt  increased,  and  the  poverty- 
stricken  masses  of  Paris  grew  poorer  and  poorer  still.  Aoble- 
minded  men  spoke  out  in  favor  of  reform,  from  the  forum  and  the 
professional  chair,  but  their  voices  were  suppressed.  The  eloquent 
Quinet  was  suspended  from  his  place  in  the  university.  Michelet 
soon  followed.  The  ultra-montane  party  in  the  church,  that  is, 
the  ultra-conservative,  Rome-loving,  democracy-hating  part  of  the 
church  is  caressed.  Religious  freedom  was  curtailed,  monkery 
and  bigotry  cherished.  The  Jesuits,  indeed,  were  banished  from 
France;  banished  on  paper,  for  they  never  left  it.  We  doubt  not 
they  had  a  good  understanding  with  Louis  Phillippe.  Close  alli¬ 
ances  were  formed  with  Austria  and  other  absolute  governments 
of  Europe.  Bishops  and  Archbishops  supported  the  throne;  and 
in  its  turn  the  throne  supported  them.  The  celebrated  Domini- 
cian  monk,  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  proved  that  France  must  be  a  monarchy  or  a  chaos,  and  that 
church  and  state  ought  to  yield  a  mutual  support  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order,  and  a  return  to  primitive  purity; — in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  return  to  that  dark  era,  when  St.  Dominic  presided  at  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Albigenses.  # 

Here,  then;  was  Louis  Phillippe,  one  of  the  most  powerful  mon¬ 
arch’s  of  the  age,  with  his  fine  family  and  splendid  alliances,  his 

*  The  Catholic  Clergy  of  France  have  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  are  giving  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  provisional  government.  Lacordaire  has  been  preaching  on  the  glory 
of  the  people,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  fraternity. 
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numerous  unci  thoroughly  disciplined  army,  a  metropolis  fortified 
and  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  whole  of  France  beneath  his  feet! 
Surely  he  cannot  be  moved,  and  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  re¬ 
form  which  pervades  the  masses  cannot  reach  him.  Vain  calcula¬ 
tion!  His  doom  is  now  sealed,  and  the  abyss  is  already  yawning 
beneath  his  throne.  Is  it  not  Jehovah,  who,  in  his  word,  has  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  bringeth  the  princes  of  the  earth  to  nothing? 
“Have  ye  not  known,  have  ye  not  heard;  hath  it  not  been  told 
you  from  the  beginning;  have  ye  not  understood  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth?  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grass-hoppers;  that  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain;  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  in;  that  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing;  he  maketh  the 
judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity.  Yea,  they  shall  not  be  planted; 
yea,  they  shall  not  be  sown;  yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root 
in  the  earth;  and  he  shall  also  blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall 
wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  as  stubble.”  Now, 
has  not  all  this  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  case  of  the  French 
princes?  Where,  now,  is  their  might,  their  authority  and  renown? 
Has  not  the  whirlwind  of  the  Almighty  swept  them  away  like 
stubble? 

In  an  instant,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  condition  of  things  in 
France  is  changed.  The  government  is  overturned,  the  king  de- 
throned,  the  aristocracy  abolished,  and  a  republic  proclaimed,  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  people. 

A  revolution  so  sudden,  so  startling  and  complete,  is  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  seems  like  the  work  of  ma¬ 
gic,  say  rather,  for  that  is  the  true  view,  the  work  of  God!  The 
blow  struck  in  France  rings  through  the  civilized  world.  It  reverb- 
crates  from  the  “Pillars  of  Hercules”  to  the  Uralian  mountains. 
It  is  heard  in  “the  green  fields”  of  Lombardy  and  Sardinia,  ech¬ 
oes  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Po,  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  rolls  in 
thunder  over  the  Campagna  of  Naples  and  the  vine-fields  of  Sici¬ 
ly.  Penetrating  Germany,  it  rushes  through  the  vallies  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  resounds,  in  a  thousand  simultaneous  ech¬ 
oes,  in  the  plains  of  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Poland.  The  sea  girt 
cliffs  of  Albion  hear  t  from  afar;  Russia  trembles  amid  her  snows; 
and  America,  to  thefarthest  Oregon,  claps  her  hands  and  sings ! 
It  is  the  day  seen  from  afar  by  holy  men  of  old;  the  day  predes¬ 
tined,  in  the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  reform  and  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  nations.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  “I  will  overturn, 
overturn,  overturn  it;  till  he  come  whose  right  it  is;  and  I  will 
give  it  him.  ” 

What  is  to  be  the  present  or  immediate  issue  in  France,  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Italy,  we  cannot  tell.  Rest  may  or  may  not  come  to  the 
nations.  Wars,  civil  and  international,  may  or  may  not  be  the 
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result.  For  much  that  is  doubtful  yet  remains  in  the  character  of 
them  all,  especially  of  the  French  and  Italians.  One  mightier  and 
more  august  reform,  perhaps  revolution,  must  occur  in  the  church 
of  continental  Europe,  which  is  yet  the  church  of  the  dark  ages, 
before  the  nations  can  have  permanent  peace  and  freedom.  “The 
-huo-e  overshadowing  train  of  error,”  to  use  the  language  of  Mil- 
ton,  “which  has  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of 
the  church,”  must  be  dissipated;  the  word  of  God  sought  out  of 
dusty  corners,  where  profane  falsehood  and  neglect  has  thrown 
it,” — a  true  Christian  Evangel  proclaimed  among  the  people, 
and  another  “bright  and  blissful  Reformation  by  divine  power, 
strike  through  the  settled  might  of  anti-christian  ignorance  and  ty¬ 
ranny,”  before  a  true  and  lasting  freedom  “imbathe  all  souls  with 
“  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.”  Rut  this,  too,  is  predestined  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Almighty;  and  it  is  to  come  in  connexion  with  the 
crash  of  nations,  and  the  march  of  revolution.  “Ask  of  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  (Christ)  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession;  and  thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  as  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  vessel.  ”  That  this  is  spoken  of  the  impious  and  tyrannical 
governments  of  the  earth,  is  evident  from  what  follows;  for  there 
the  kings  and  governors  are  exhorted  to  “kiss  the  Son”  lest  he 
be  “angry  with  them,  and  they  perish  from  the  way.”  But  while 
kings,  governments  and  states  are  dashed  to  pieces,  the  people  that 
remain  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  “For 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  Ja¬ 
cob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths:  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks:  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.”  Still  the  ravishing  vision  now  rising  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nations  may  speedily  be  clouded.  Not  only  France,  but  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  destined  to  farther  overturnings, — blood  and  agony, 
oppression  and  wrong,  may  be  their  doom  for  years  to  come;  but 
the  movement  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  must  result  in  the  final 
elevation  of  the  people.  This  is  our  hope,  nay,  this  is  our  firm 
belief.  The  lands  of  Calvin  and  Fenelon,  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  shall  not  be  forsaken  of  heaven.  They  shall  yet  rise,  in  all 
the  beauty  and  fruitfulness  of  a  second  spring.  “  Led  out  with 
joy  and  brought  forth  with  peace,  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  before  them  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
clap  their  hands !  ” 
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So  also  shall  the  whole  earth  be  visited;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Long  changes  and  stormy  revolutions  may 
come;  but  they  will  only  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  usher 
in  the  glorv  of  the  latter  days.  The  travail  and  groaning  of  this 
sin-smitten  earth  must  cease;  and,  instead  thereof,  the  song  of 
gratulation,  from  unnumbered  myriads,  come  up  to  heaven,  and 
meet  a  response  from  the  peaceful  dwellers  there,  who 

“On  their  harps  shall  lean,  to  hear 
A  sweeter  note  than  ours  can  bear.” 

•  •  v 

But  this  change  and  transformation  among  the  nations,  this  sea- 
son  of  harmony  and  repose,  long  predicted  and  long  desired,  will 
be  brought  about,  as  all  else  under  the  government  of  God,  by  the 
use  of  suitable  agencies.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  it  in  an 
absolute  way,  as  a  miracle  wrought  by  an  invisible  hand,  but 
through  the  action  of  some  spiritual  force  or  forces,  well  defined 
and  permanently  embodied  among  men.  Now,  where  can  these  be 
found,  if  not  in  the  word  and  ordinances  of  God — that  is,  in  the 
Bible  and  the  church?  lias  not  the  Almighty  embodied  in  these 
his  own  august  character,  his  own  omnipotent  will?  And,  as  the 
church  rests  upon  the  word,  and  not  the  word  upon  the  church, 
ought  we  not  to  recognise  that  word  as  the  primal  force,  the  source 
and  spring  of  all  other  forces,  which  are  to  regenerate  the  race? 
Doubtless  the  word  and  the  church  are  indissoluble;  their  powers 
are  coincident,  and  work  to  the  production  of  a  common  result. 
But  where  there  is  no  Bible  there  is  no  church;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  no  religion.  Darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  Bible  exists,  thence 
spring  religion  and  a  church.  Doubtless  the  one  acts  and  reacts 
upon  the  other;  and  both  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  The  church  diffuses  the  Bible;  the  Bible  diffuses  the  church. 
The  word,  quick  and  powerful,  the  church,  pure  and  faithful,  go 
forth,  hand  in  hand,  to  emancipate  the  nations.  But  the  word  first; 
the  word  as  the  basis  of  the  whole,  the  word  infallible  and  divine; 
then  the  church  upon  it,  and  by  it  and  with  it,  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  reflecting  it,  with  mild  and  steady  radiance,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  On  this  ground  we  hail  the  divine  volume,  in 
other  words,  Christianity,  which  is  its  sum  and  substance,  as  the 
polar  star  of  the  nations — 

“Only  star,  that  rose 

On  time,  and  o’er  its  dark  and  sullen  waves, 

As  generation,  drifting  swiftly  by, 

Succcceded  generation,  threw  a  ray 
Of  heaven's  own  light.” 

Here  the  individual  may  find  the  means  of  moral  restoration. 
From  this  source  he  gathers  support  and  cheer,  elevation  and  eter¬ 
nal  joy.  This  is  the  experience  of  man,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
climes.  ““Here,”  he  can  say,  with  a  great  and  erring,  yet  reclaim- 
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ed  and  rejoicing  spirit,  “here  I  have  met  every  where  more  or 
less  copious  sources  of  truth,  and  power,  and  purifying  impulses 
— words  for  my  inmost  thoughts,  songs  for  my  joy,  utterances 
for  my  hidden  griefs,  and  pleadings  for  my  shame  and  my  feeble¬ 
ness.  ”#  No  matter  who  or  what  the  man  is,  whether  an  igno¬ 
rant  savage  like  Africaner  or  a  profound  philosopher  like  Newton, 
an  occupant  of  a  throne  or  a  dweller  in  a  hovel,  he  finds  here  a 
power  which  transforms  him,  a  power  which  envelopes  and  sus¬ 
tains,  gladdens  and  glorifies  his  spirit.  “  As  if  on  some  dark  night,  ” 
says  the  author  just  quoted,  “a  pilgrim,  suddenly  beholding  a 
bright  star  moving  before  him,  should  stop  in  fear  and  perplexity. 
But  Ip!  traveller  after  traveller  passes  by  him,  and  each  being 
questioned  whither  he  is  going,  makes  answer — “  I  am  following 
yon  guiding  star.”  The  pilgrim  quickens  his  own  steps,  and  press¬ 
es  onward  in  confidence.  More  confident  still  will  he  be,  if  by 
the  way  side  he  should  find,  here  and  thej’e,  each  with  his  native 
ottering,  and  on  each  the  name  of  some  former  pilgrim,  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  that  there  he  had  first  seen  or  began  to  follow  the  benignant 
star!  Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  varied  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume.  The  hungry  have  found  food,  the  thirsty  a  living  spring, 
the  feeble  a  staff,  and  the  victorious  warfarer  songs  of  welcome  and 
strains  of  music  .”t 

As  with  individuals  so  also  with  states;  the  only  effectual  means 
of  their  restoration  to  purity  and  order,  stability  and  repose,  are, 
lodged  in  that  divine  book;  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  love 
and  revere  Christianity,  will  they  be  prosperous  and  happy.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  it  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  civili¬ 
zation,  science  and  law.  It  has  never  been  behind  the  age, — nay, 
it  has  alwrays  gone  before  it,  like  the  pillar  of  fire  before  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  Its  great  principles  of  order,  submission  and  free¬ 
dom,  have  been  the  stability  of  states.  Its  very  presence  among 
them  has  been  a  saving  ark,  a  refuge,  and  a  rest.  How  far  even 
beyond  the  present  time  gleams  the  light  of  that  wondrous  book, 
which  describes  and  promises  true  freedom  and  fraternity,  that  di¬ 
vine  and  universal  brotherhood,  of  which  the  nations  only  dream! 
In  a  word,  the  Christian  Revelation  is  the  true  salt  of  the  earth, 
the  vital  force  of  communities  and  states.  It  alone  regenerates 
wdiile  it  preserves — preserves  while  it  regenerates.  “There  nev¬ 
er,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “wras  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  ei¬ 
ther  religion  or  law,  that  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the 
Bible.”  “We  account  the  Scriptures  of  God,”  is  the  language  of 
Newton,  “the  most  sublime  philosophy.”  “Good  and  holy  men,” 
says  Coleridge,  “and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  the  kingly 

*  Coleridge. 

f  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 
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spiritsrof  history,  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  nations,  have 
borne  witness  to  its  influence,  have  declared  it  to  be  beyond  com¬ 
pare  the  most  perfect  instrument,  the  only  adequate  organ  of  hu¬ 
manity:;  the  organ  and  instrument  of  all  the  gifts,  powers  and  ten¬ 
dencies  by  which  the  individual  and  the  state  are  privileged  to  rise 
above  themselves.”  **1  believe  in  Christ,”  says  Lamartine,  whpse 
testimony  we  quote  on  this  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
transcendant  genius.,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  position  which 
he  occupies  at  the  present  time ;  “  I  believe  in  Christ,  because  he 
has  introduced  on  earth  the  most  holy,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the 
.most  divine  doctrine  that  ever  shed  its  beams  on  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  Christ  has  spoken  as  reason  speaks.  The  doctrine  is  known 
ifey  its  morality,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits;  the  fruits  of  Christianity  are  infinite,  perfect  and  divine, 
•the  author  of  which  is  the  Divine  Word,  as  he  so  styled  himself.”  # 
The  greatest  work,  then,  which,  in  mis  age  of  reform  and  revo¬ 
lution,  falls  upoi*  the  Christian  and  the  lover  of  his  race,  is  to  give 
the  word  of  God  to  the  nations;  to  scatter  it,  far  and  wide,  in  all 
the  European  states,  especially  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
not  only  so,  but  in  all  lands,  Papal  and  Mohammedan,  heathen  and 
idolatrous.  Let  a  copy  of  the  divine  volume  be  placed  in  every 
home  throughout  the  world,  “for  the  fairest  flower  that  ever 
climbed  a  cottage  window  is  not  so  fair  a  sight  to  my  eyes  as  the 
■Bible  gleaming  through  the  lower  panes.  ”f  The  field  is  the  world, 
*  T#orld  yet  to  be  redeemed,  by  the  power  of  celestial  truth,  and 
made  to  bloom,  like  a  new  Eden,  under  the  smile  of  God.  Then, 
In  their  highest  sense,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  shall  engirdle 
the  globe  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  light.  Radiant  and  peaceful  it 
will  inhabit  all  its  hills  and  vales,  breathing  in  all  that  lives,  and 
[blushing  into  untold  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Then,  on  earth, 
shall  commence  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  the  melody  of 
angels,  the  rhythm  and  eternal  harmony  of  that  music  which  fills 
all  the  heavenly  spheres. 

“  One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  they  sing 
Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us. 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales,  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy  ; 

Till  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  strain 
.Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round  !  ”  $ 


*  'Lamartine  remarks,  that,  in  this  reference  to  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  he  speaks 
iPaore  of  those  which  are  yet  to  come,  than  of  those  which  have  been  “already  gathered 
and  already  corrupted.  ”  See  his  Peler inage,  etc.  Voyage  en  Orient. 


fThis  discourse  was  preached  before  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
dvill  explain  some  of  its  references. 

J  Qpwper. 
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THE  DISEASE  AND'  REMEDY  OF  SIN, 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there  ?  Why  then  is  not  the  health1 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ?-— jeremiah  viii.  22. 

A  pensive  and  distressed  father,  that  had  just  left  the  sick  bed1 
of  a  beloved  daughter,  and  was  wandering  through  the  streets  in 
all  the  dejection  of  grief,  and  all  the  solitude  which  is  not  easily 
thrown  off  in  the  hour  of  her  agony,  may  easily  fee  supposed’  to 
have  uttered  himself  in  the  language  of  the  text. 

And  if  we  may  suppose  that  she  had  been1  long  subjected  to  the 
Want  of  a  physician  and  a  nurse,  while  death  must  now  ensue  as  a 
consequence  of  that  neglect,  while  there  was  a  refriedv  at  hand, 
and  a  physician  hard  by;  but  there  was  none  at  hand  t’o  call  m 
that  physician,  or  to'  apply  that  balm1,  by  the  application'  of  which 
she  might  have  heen  restored  to  health,  joy,  and  life. 

One  would  grieve  to  h^ar  the  solitary  moan  of  such  a  father, 
and  haste  to  know  if  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  call  in  the  kind  and 
timely  physician. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Gilead  abounded  with  a  balm  that,  in  a 
great  many  cases,-  proved  a  sovereign  remedy  to  some  diseases 
that  prevailed  in  Jerusalem,  called  here  and  elsewhere,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zion.  Here,  it  may  be,  is  asked  a  question  which  has  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  bearing  upon  the  natural  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  soul,  and  is  equivalent  to  asking,  Are  not  the  means 
ample  and  ready  for  the  healing  of  the  plague  of  sin  in  the  hu¬ 
man  family  ?  Why  then  are  they  not  applied ,  and  spiritual  health 
universally  recovered  ? 

^  \ 

Of  course,  the  subject  divides  itself  into  two  heads.  I  shall  be 
led  to  speak  first  of  the  disease,  and  then  of  the  remedy. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  of  the  disease,  that  it  is  orfe  of 
universal  application. 

There  has  been  no  nation  found  that  is  not  totally  depraved.  They 
all  practised  a  gross  and  God-provoking  idolatry.  They  made  their 
idols  as  stupid  and  as  devilish  as  they  could,  practising  as  gross  a 
perversion  of  their  Supreme  Deity  as  possible,  and  then  they  prac¬ 
tised  upon  man  all  the  outrages  that  a  perverted  intellect  could 
contrive*  The  false  religion  of  the  word  was  a  bloodys  and  adufe 
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terous,  and  cruel,  and  faithless,  and  imposing  religion,  in  all  its 
acts. 

I  now  intend  the  very  highest  charge  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  human  family,  equivalent  to  that  charge  brought  against  us  by 
Him  who  knows  wrell  what  is  in  man — “Thou  hast  spoken  and 
done  evil  things  as  thou  couldest.  ” 

II.  This  disease  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  contagious.  It  has 
been  communicated  through  the  wide  world,  and  gone  into  every 
little  ramification  of  every  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven. 

When  we  find  a  nation  that  we  have  never  known  before,  we 
find  them  universally  infected  with  the  pillage  of  sin.  Hence, 
“from  the  crown  of  the  head,  even  unto  the  feet,  they  are  full  of 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores.” 

The  prevailing  plague  has  spread  through  the  human  family,  an 
amount  of  misery  that  cannot  be  easily  calculated.  It  poisons  all 
the  human  relations,  and  mars  every  human  compact;  and,  first  of 
all,  man’s  covenant  with  his  God.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  it 
has  filled  and  loaded  him  with  misery  to  the  full,  and  all  nature 
“  groans  and  travails  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  be  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

Nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  this  result,  devoutly  to  be  wished  for, 
will  ever  be  accomplished,  till  Christ  shall  come  the  second  time 
“without  sin  unto  salvation,”  and  the  “the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  Here 
we  might  expatiate  largely  upon  the  miseries  of  sin,  but  I  pass  to 
the  question — 

III.  Why  is  not  the  plague  healed?  “Is  there  no  balm  in  Gil¬ 
ead?  is  there  no  physician  there?  Why  then  is  not  the  health  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered?” 

In  answering  this  question,  I  should  choose  to  say, 

1.  Sinners  are  not  sensible  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  this  de¬ 
plorable  disease.  They  say,  We  are  whole,  and  have  no  need  of 
a  physician;”  and  “know  not  that  they  are  wretched,  and  miser¬ 
able,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.”  The  first  object  of  a  preach¬ 
ed  gospel  is  to  convince  them  ot  this  fact.  They  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  that  can  test  this  question  at  all.  They  have  never  known 
what  health  was,  having  always  been  in  this  same  deplorable  con¬ 
dition:  except  that  the  plague  has  been  gradually  becoming  worse 
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and  worse,  till,  at  length,  it  has  produced  a  kind  of  delirium,  that 
has  blunted  the  sensibility  of  consciousness,  and  rendered  man 
blind  to  the  spots  of  the  plague  that  are  upon  him. 

2.  If  to  any  extent  they  are  conscious  of  their  condition,  they 
love  the  very  disease  that  cleaves  to  them.  How  then  can  it  be 
hoped  that  they  will  take  the  least  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
pestilence  that  has  as  yet  given  them  no  pain,  and  they  have  known 
no  disgrace  that  has  accrued  to  them  from  having  the  plague  upon 
them. 

They  are  not  sent  to  live  in  a  house  by  themselves,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  used  to  be  when  they  had  the  leprosy,  or  as  men 
are  now  when  affected  with  the  plague. 

If  men  are  affected  with  a  disposition  to  do  wickedly,  it  attach¬ 
es  no  disgrace  to  them,  not  as  it  will  be  in  the  judgment  day,  not 
as  it  is  when  men  become  “ashamed  and  confounded,  and  never 
open  their  mouths  any  more,  because  of  their  shame,  when  God 
becomes  pacified  towards  them  for  all  that  they  have  done.” 

3.  Another  reason  that  men  are  not  healed,  is  that  they  do  not 
love  the  Phvsician. 

V 

He  is  to  them  a  “a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  without  form  or 
comeliness.  ” 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  apply  to  the  Savior,  how¬ 
ever  afflicted,  till  thev  feel  their  need  of  him. 

How  much  pains  will  parents  take  to  have  their  children  know 
and  love  their  family  physician,  lest,  when  attacked  with  disease, 
they  should  be  shy  of  his  approach,  and  suffer,  before  they  will  al¬ 
low  him  to  come  nigh  them.  But  wThen  sinners  see  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  to  be  “chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  love¬ 
ly,”  they  rush  to  his  arms,  and  are  rather  glad  to  be  sick,  that 
they  may  employ  such  a  royal  physician. 

4.  They  do  not  love  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  healed.  It 
must  be  with  Christ  a  mere  gratuitous  healing. 

Men  must  come  to  him  without  money,  and  then  it  will  be  with¬ 
out  price.  The  sinner  must  just  give  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Christ,  to  be  healed  in  his  own  way.  Which  leads  me  to  say, 

5.  Sinners  do  not  relish  the  manner  of  the  application.  They 
are  ready,  say  they,  as  one  who  came  in  old  times  to  the  prophet 
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of  Israel.  “Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  bet^ 
ter  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?  Why  may  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean?”  Thus  sinners  complain  of  the  application. 

This  deep  repentance*  and  this  being  healed  by  faith,  destroys  all 
human  agency  and  contrivance,  and  gives  God  all  the  glory. 


NEGATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THJP  PULPIT. 

There  is  a  negative  influence  which  the  pulpit  exerts,  which  is 
not  always  appreciated.  The  importance  of  suppressing  the  vu 
cious  habits  of  men  cat!  be  estimated  only  by  the  intrinsic  turpi¬ 
tude  of  their  vices,  and  the  devastation  and  rum  which  they  spread 
over  the  world.  It  were  no  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  vast  sum 
of  wretchedness  suppressed,  and  misery  prevented,  by  the  ki'flu- 
ence  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  thought  of  some  interest,  that  the  well 
springs  of  overt  and  public  iniquity  are  broken  Up  just  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  in  which  the  pulpit  has  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  So  ab¬ 
solutely  is  it  at  war  with  immorality  and  vice,  that  the  vicious  and 
immoral  almost  uniformly  shun  its  instruction.  Such  person's  are 
rarely  found  in  the  house  of  God.  The  atmosphere  is  one  they 
cannot  live  in;  and  the  honest,  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel  to 
his  honor  be  it  spoken,  one  whose  presence  and  influence  they 
cannot  abide.  Plant  a  pulpit  in  the  hot-bed  of  crime,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  becomes  gradually  more  pure;  the  fearful  activity  of 
wickedness  is  restrained,  and  low  vices  and  black  Crime  skulk  away, 
and  seek  a  shadow  under  some  deadly  Upasy  rather  than  regale 
themselves  beneath  the  Tree  of  Life.  Men  are  not  found  worship¬ 
ing  a  golden  image,  or  a  block  of  marble,  or  a  crawling  reptile, 
in  lands  where  the  Christian  pulpit  has  a  place.  Those  depraved 
passions  and  stupid  and  degraded  vices,  every  where  the  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  debasing  systems  of  idolatry,  prevail  only  in  lands 
where  this  divine  institution  is  not  known,  or  where  it  just  begins 
to  be  recognized.  If  the  land  in  which  we  dwell  is  not  as  debased 
as  ancient  Egypt,  or  Phenicia,  or  Babylon,  or  modern  India,  and 
if  our  sacred  rites  are  not  such  as  to  shock  every  mind  that  is 
touched  with  the  least  sense  of  decency  and  virtue;  it  is  because 
the  pulpit  guards  it  by  purer  influences.  Go  to  lands  where  there 
are  no  pulpits,  or  to  those  portions  of  the  world,  where  they  are 
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“few  and  far  between,”  and  what  do  you  hear,  if  not  the  most 
awful  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  Great  God,  even  from  the 
lips  of  lisping  childhood  and  hoary  age?  and  what  what  do  you 
see,  if  not  the  most  mournful  desecration  of  that  day  of  rest  which 
the  King  of  the  universe  claims  for  his  own ;  which  the  God  of 
life  has  given  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  benefit  of 
man;  and  without  which  no  bounds  can  be  found  that  set  a  limit 
to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  grossest  crimes?  Who  can  tell 
the  amount  of  wickedness  wdiich  would  be  found  in  the  various  re¬ 
lations  of  human  life,  if  the  strong  bonds  of  social  organization 
were  not  interwoven  with  the  uttered  truths  of  God,  and  watched 
over  and  fortified  by  his  ministers?  Where  would  be  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  subjects  to  rulers,  of  children  to  their  parents?  and  what 
would  become  of  those  ties  of  affection  and  delicacv  which  now 
bind  so  many  thousand  hearts,  and  which  keep  Christian  lands  from 
presenting  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  of 
contention  and  hatred?  How  many  terrible  convulsions  has  the 
warning  voice  of  the  pulpit  suppressed  or  restrained?  Men  would 
be  well  nigh  fiends  without  it;  spectacles  of  horror  would  be  spread 
around  them;  “their  hand  would  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  them ;  the  sword  would  be  bathed  in  blood,  and 
their  history  would  be  written  in  “mourning,  lamentation,  and 
wo.”  And  has  the  pulpit  checked  no  licentiousness,  imposed  no 
restriction  upon  dissoluteness  and  profligacy  of  manners,  prevent¬ 
ed  no  libertinism,  and  kept  no  unhappy  female,  and  no  reckless 
man,  from  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death?  Has  it  set  no 
bounds  to  idleness  and  prodigality,  to  iniquity,  dishonesty,  and 
fraud,  to  plunder  and  pillage?  Has  it  not  done  more  to  keep  men 
from  this  whole  class  of  crimes  than  all  the  circumspection  and 
vigilance  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  strong  arm  of  physical  power? 
Has  it  made  no  liar  tremble,  no  slanderer  silent,  no  revengeful 
man  peaceable,  no  deceiver  ashamed,  no  compact  sacred,  no  oath 
binding,  no  tribunal  of  justice  more  pure?  Has  it  not  done  any¬ 
thing  to  repress  that  unhallowed  spirit  of  covetousness  which  would 
gratify  its  insatiable  cravings  by  wrong-doing ;  which  would  cor¬ 
rupt  magistrates  and  legislators,  and  enrich  itself  by  trading  in 
the  souls  of  men?  Has  ambition  never  cowered  before  it?  and  has 
it  effected  no  diminution  in  the  struggles  and  contests,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  sorrows,  of  mankind? — Dr.  Spring . 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

The  missionary  enterprise  contemplates  such  sacrifices  as  can  be 
met  only  by  steady  principle.  It  supposes  that  there  must  be  great 
self-denials,  great  expenditures,  great  sufferings.  It  was  an  ele¬ 
mentary  idea  in  the  work  of  the  Savior  wrhen  he  undertook  our  re¬ 
demption,  that  he  was  to  be  poor,  despised,  and  forsaken;  that  he 
was  to  grapple,  single  handed,  with  the  most  mighty  enemy  of 
God  that  the  universe  contains;  that  he  was  to  endure  the  keenest 
tortures  which  the  human  frame  could  be  made  to  bear.  It  was 
an  elementary  idea  in  the  religion  of  Paul,  that  he  was  to  abandon 
his  splendid  prospects  of  distinction;  that  he  was  to  look  away 
from  the  honors  of  scholarship,  office,  or  eloquence  which  had  glit¬ 
tered  in  his  youthful  eye;  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ‘‘off- 
scouring  of  the  world;”  that  he  wTas  to  leave  his  country  and  his 
home;  that  his  dwelling  was  to  be  among  strangers,  and  that  his 
life  was  to  be  spent  “in  perils  among  his  own  countrymen  and 
among  the  heathen,  in  the  city,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  sea,  and 
among  false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfulness;  in  watchings 
and  hunger  and  thirst  and  fastings  and  cold  and  nakedness.” 

The  great  enterprise  in  which  the  church  is  embarked  now  in¬ 
volves  similar  sacrifices  and  self-denials.  The  father  is  to  be  ready 
to  part  with  his  son — the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  anticipated 
stay  of  his  age — the  son  whose  early  course  has  been  radiant  as 
the  light  of  a  morning  without  clouds,  and  who  is  qualified  by  na¬ 
tive  endowment  to  adorn  the  bar,  the  bench,  or  the  senate  cham¬ 
ber — to  preach  the  gospel  to  savages ;  and  is  to  lay  his  hand  on 
him  and  bless  him,  as  the  ship  is  loosening  from  her  moorings,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  his  face  no  more.  The  mother  is  to  press  her  much 
beloved  daughter  to  her  bosom  for  the  last  time,  as  she  leaves  her 
native  land  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  desert,  and  die 
perhaps  surrounded  by  strangers,  and  where  her  hand  cannot 
soothe  her  dying  sorrows.  Youths  educated  with  all  the  care  and 
skill  that  a  Christian  land  can  furnish,  accustomed  to  the  comforts 
and  the  elegancies  of  life,  with  minds  classical,  tasteful  and  refined, 
like  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  and  with  accomplishments  that  might 
adorn  any  circle,  are  yet  to  sing  on  many  a  deck,  as  the  mission¬ 
ary  ship  glides  away: 

Bear  me  on,  thou  restless  ocean  ; 

Let  the  winds  my  canvass  swell ; 

Heaves  my  heart  with  warm  emotion, 

While  I  go  far  hence  to  dwell. 

Glad  I  bid  thee, 

Native  land  !  Farewell - Farewell ! 


Rev.  A.  Barnes. 


